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JAMES KIRKE PAULDING’S EARLY RING-TAILED ROARER 
By Floyd C. Watkins 


Critics of American literature have given James Kirke Paulding credit as a 
humorist and satirist for his work on Salmagundi with Washington and William 
Irving; and The Lion of the West, a lost play by Paulding, has been cited as a 
milestone in the setting of the pattern of native American humor. V. L. O. Chit- 
tick notes the play as the first with a ring-tailed roarer in it.1Nelson F. Adkins 
calls it “the first drama to introduce a raw and uncouth frontiersman as its lead- 
ing character.”2 

Although the few surviving quotations from The Lion of the West indicate 
that it was unusual when it was produced in 1830, Letters from the South (1817) 
contains a ring-tailed roarer which, antedating the play by thirteen years, is pos- 
sibly the earliest of its type known. No earlier ones are mentioned in studies of 
the ring-tailed roarers. Despite popular oral tales and almanacs, American 
humor, according to Walter Blair, “did not come into widespread existence until 
1830... .”3 V.L. O. Chittick cites Samuel Woodworth’s “The Hunters of Ken- 
tucky,” which appeared early in the, 1820’s, as one of the first examples of a ring- 
tailed roarer.t Chittick says that tall tales were not printed in book form until 
some of Seba Smith’s Jack Downing yarns in 1833.5 Blair did not find a speci- 
men of the “alligator, half man, half horse . . . snapping turtle” composition 
before 1808, and he states that some Eastern newspapers began to use such 
creatures without explanation about 1813.6 Literary authors, as distinguished 
from journalists, did not write of such men until many years later. The New 
York Spirit of the Times, organ of frontier humor, edited by William T. Porter, 
was founded in 1831. 

The examples of frontier humor in Letters from the South, if given a publica- 


1V.L. O. Chittick, “Ring-Tailed Roarers,” The Frontier, XIII, 259, (May, 1933). 

* Nelson F. Adkins, “James K. Paulding’s Lion of the West,” American Literature, III, 249 
(November, 1931). 

* Walter Blair, Native American Humor (New York, 1937), p. 3. 

*‘V. L. O. Chittick, Ring-Tailed Roarers (Caldwell, Idaho, 1941), p. 15. 

® Chittick, “Ring-Tailed Roarers,” p. 261. 

*Blair, p. 30, note 4. 
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tion date in the 1830’s, would not entitle Paulding to unusual distinction. How.- 
ever, a battle of words and fists between a batteauxman and a wagoner told in 
Western idiom with a date of 1817 is a significant event in American humor, and 
hitherto it has remained unnoticed. The narrative of the fight is somewhat long, 
but it is so clearly a precursor of what did not attain prominence until the 1830's 
that it is worthy of quotation in its entirety: 


One summer evening, when the mild air, the purple light, the green earth, 
and the blue sky, all seemed to invite to peace and repose, the batteauxman 
fastened his boat to the stump of a tree, lighted his fire to broil his bacon, 
and began to sing that famous song of “The ‘possum up the gum-tree.” By- 
and-by a west country wagoner chanced to come jingling his bells that way, 
and stopping his wagon, unhooked his horses, carried them round to the little 
trough at the back of his vehicle, gave them some skorts, sat himself down 
at the top of the bank, below which the batteauxman was sitting in his boat, 
and began to whistle “The batteauxman robb’d the old woman’s hen-roost.” 
The batteauxman cocked his eye at the wagoner, and the wagoner looking 
askance down on the batteauxman, took a chew of tobacco with a leer that 
was particularly irritating. The batteauxman drew out his whiskey-bottle, 
took a drink, and put the cork in again, at the same time thrusting his tongue 
into his cheek in a manner not to be borne. The wagoner flapped his hands 
against his hips, and crowed like a cock; the batteauxman curved his neck, 
and neighed like a horse. Being, however, men of rather phlegmatic habits, 
they kept their tempers so far as not to come to blows just then. In a few 
minutes the wagoner swore “he had the handsomest sweetheart of any man 
in all Greenbriar.”” The batteauxman jumped up in a passion, but sat down 
again, and took a drink. In a few minutes the wagoner swore “he had the 
finest horse of any man in a hundred miles.” The batteauxman bounced 
up, pulled the waistband of his trowsers, took another drink, and bounced 
down again. A minute after the wagoner swore “he had a better rifle than 
any man that ever wore a blue jacket.” This was too much — for the bat- 
teauxman wore a jacket of that colour, and of course this amounted to a per- 
sonal insult. Besides, to attack a man’s rifle! He could have borne any 
reflection on his sweetheart, or his horse; but to touch his rifle, was to touch 
his honour. Off went the blue jacket; the batteauxman scrambled up the 
bank, and a set-to commenced, that ended in the total discomfiture of the 
wagoner, with the loss of three of his grinders, and the gain of “divers black 
and bloody bruises,” as honest Lithgow says. The batteauxman waited till 
the moon rose, when he went whistling down the stream to carry the news 
of his victory to Old Potomac; and the poor wagoner went “to take the 
law,” as a man says, when the law is about to take him.” 


The pattern of the above runs true to the form of the famous fight with 


* James Kirke Paulding, Letters from the South (New York); 1817 edition, II, 90-92; 
1835 edition, II, 71-73. 
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words that occurs between two boatmen in Mark Twain’s Life on the Mississippi. 
It is, of course, almost impossible that an Easterner could concoct such a tale 
with no assistance. Paulding must have heard some similar narration during his 
travels in Virginia in 1816 or have rearranged some similar story found in a 
newspaper. Such a practice was extremely common among the early humorists. 
Longstreet, for example, was not the first to print the tale of the drilling of 
militia. Even if Paulding did not create the tale, the very recognition of its 
importance was significant at such an early date as 1817. 

In the 1835 edition of Letters from the South Paulding made the following 
comment in a footnote to the passage above: “This story has since been intro- 
duced elsewhere, with modifications, and ascribed to a distinguished original of 
the west; but the above relation may be depended on.’’8 

“Ascribed,” “distinguished original of the west,” and the date refer to the 
anonymous Sketches and Eccentricities of Col. David Crockett of West Tennessee 
(1833), and there is an incident in that work parallel to Paulding’s early story: 


“TI had taken old Betsy [his rifle],” said he, “and straggled off to the banks 
of the Mississippi River; and meeting with no game, I didn’t like it. I felt 
mighty wolfish about the head and ears, and thought I would spile if I 
wasn’t kivured up in salt, for I hadn’t had a fight in ten days;9 and I cum 
acrost a fellur floatin’ down stream settin’ in the stern of his boat fast asleep. 
Said I, ‘Hello, stranger! If you don’t take keer your boat will run away 
with you’ — and he looked up; and said he, ‘I don’t value you.’ He looked 
at me slantendicler, and I looked down upon him slantendicler; and he took 
out a chaw of tobaccur, and said he, ‘I don’t value you that.’ Said I, ‘Cum 
ashore, I can whip you — I’ve been trying to get a fight all the mornin’;” 
and the varmint flapped his wings and crowed like a chicken. I ris up, shook 
my mane, and neighed like a horse. He run his boat plump head foremost 
ashore. I stood still and sot my triggurs, that is took off my shurt, and tied 
my galluses tight around my waist — and at it we went. He was a right 
smart coon, but hardly a bait for such a fellur as me. I put it to him mighty 
droll. In ten minutes he yelled enough, and swore I was a ripstavur. Said 
I, ‘Ain’t I the yaller flower of the forest? And I am all brimstone but the 
head and ears, and that’s aqua-fortis.’ Said he, ‘Stranger, you are a beauty; 
and if I knowed your name I’d vote for you next election.’ Said I, ‘I’m that 
same David Crockett. You know what I’m made of. I’ve got the closest 
shootin’ rifle, the best coon dog, the biggest ticlur, and the ruffest racking 
horse in the district. I can kill more lickur, fool more varmints, and cool 
out more men than any man you can find in all Kentucky.’ Said he, ‘Good 


* Ibid. 
*The first half of this sentence is almost identical to a surviving quotation of a speech 
by Nimrod Wildlife in The Lion of the West. 
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mornin’, stranger — I’m satisfied.’ Said I, ‘Good mornin’, sir; I feel much 
better since our meetin’; . . . don’t forget that vote.’ 1° 


Similarities between the two passages are numerous: a fight between a lands- 
man and a boatman, the flapping of wings, crowing, neighing like a horse, boast- 
ing about a rifle, tugging at trousers or suspenders just before the fight, and 
drinking and boasting about ability to drink. Besides likeness in detail, the 
total impression of the two passages is alike. The anonymous author of the 
book about Crockett in a discussion of the originality of the passage maintains 
that perhaps Paulding used Crockett for a source in the character of Nimrod 
Wildfire in The Lion of the West. Apparently he was not aware of the story in 
Letters from the South: 


This scene, with some slight alteration, has been attributed I understand to 
an imaginary character, Colonel Wildfire. This I have not seen. But I am 
unwilling that the hard earnings of Colonel Crockett should be given to 
another.!1 j 


Tall tales on the exploits of hunters, especially of the Ab Yancey type still 
current in the Ozarks, abound in Letters from the South. Paulding himself cites 
Charlevoix, the early French explorer and writer, as a source for some of the 
hunting tales; a typical example of the tall tales taken from Charlevoix is the 
reference to an eagles’ nest that yielded a “‘cart load” of wood.!* 

A story about rattlesnakes, very possibly lifted from a folklore version Pauld- 
ing encountered in Virginia, tells of thousands of the snakes, one of which “car- 
ried a great fin on his back, was shaped like a sunfish, and hissed ten times 
louder than his neighbours.”1% Another snake, thick as a man’s thigh, “ran after 
him, bellowing just like a calf of six months old—....”!* And the hunters of 
the South are as unusual as the snakes that they encounter. They would “march 
to the north pole, and shoot out the wind’s eye, if it were no bigger than the point 
of a needle.”25 Fog, a conventional property of the tall tale or the big lie, on 
one occasion is ‘“‘so thick, that I am credibly informed a west country wagnor, in 
crossing over the Blue Ridge, ran plump into the face of the blessed sun, and 
gave him a sore bruise.”16 


10Sketches and Eccentricities of Col. David Crockett of West Tennessee (New York, 1833), 


12 Letters from the South, II, 1817, 74. 
18 Tbid., II, 1817, 10-11. 

44 Tbid., I, 1817, 163. 

18 Tbid., I, 1817, 199. 

1° Tbid., II, 1817, 67. 
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The tall tales Paulding wrote in Letters from the South are a significant 
achievement in themselves. When they are considered in conjunction with the 
native American humor in The Lion of the West and the numerous tall tales in 
Paulding’s John Bull in America (1825), there is a sufficient volume of original 
material for Paulding, usually treated as primarily a Knickerbocker, to be con- 
sidered the most important forerunner of humor of the frontier and the Old 
Southwest. 


Emory University 





THE GOURD IN FOLK MUSIC 


By Eddie W. Wilson 


The record of the gourd as a musical instrument begins with pre-historic man 
and continues to the present day. It has entered into the social and religious life 
of many peoples as a percussion, wind, and stringed instrument. 


PERCUSSION INSTRUMENTS 


Foremost among the gourd percussion instruments is the rattle. Ever since 
the day that early man discovered that the shaking of the seeds in a dry gourd 
produced a pleasing, crackling sound, this instrument has taken on widely vary- 
ing appearance, meaning, and tradition in many parts of the world. 

From ruins of the ancient Aztec, Mayan, and Inca have come bowls with 
figurines and figurines of gold or of terra-cotta representing musicians with gourd 
rattles; and these same figures appear in the illustrations of the splendid codices 
left by these early folk. A picture in the Manuscrit du Cacique, for instance, 
shows six musicians in a Mexican orchestra, and one of these is shaking a gourd 
rattle.1 

Likewise, gourd rattles are popular today in Mexico, Central and South Amer- 
ica, and also on the islands to the east. These quite often are the maracas, a col- 
orful pair of gourd rattles, which are shaken at the gay fiestas. However, in 
these regions the gourd is frequently a thing of magic. On Haiti, the kwa kwa, 
a small gourd rattle, is used as a part of the Vodoun rites such as the “calling of 
the dead from below the sea.”® The gourd rattle of the Amazon Indians is 
looked upon “as a species of tutelary god.” In the Bolivian Chaco, the Choroti 
shakes his rattle either to frighten away evil spirits in general or to obtain some- 
thing; and the Tobas shake it to expel “evil demons which move about at night, 
causing sickness, tempests, thunderstorms, etc.”* Even “sympathetic magic” 
which is based upon the principle “that any effect can be caused by imitation” is 


1 Herbert J. Spinden, Ancient Civilizations of Mexico and Central America, (American 
Museum of Natural History, Handbook Series, 111, 1922), 241. 

* Harold Courlander, Haiti Singing (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1939), 75. 

2 Abert A. Stanley, Catalogue of the Stearns Collection of Musical Instruments (Ann 
Arbor: The University of Michigan, 1916), 17. 

* Rafael Karsten, The Indian Tribes of Argentine and Bolivian Chaco (Societa Scientarum 
Fennica, Commentationes Humanarum Litterarum, Helsingfors, 1932), IV, 155. Quoted in 
Karl Gustav Izikowitz, Musical and Other Sound Instruments of the South American Indians 
. . . (Goteborg: Wettergren and Kerber, 1935), 117. 
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associated with the gourd rattle in Brazil. Here the rain-maker mounts the roof 
of his house, vigorously shakes his rattle, and scatters water upon the ground “to 
prevail upon the gods to send rain.”5 

Magical properties were ascribed to the gourd rattle by the Indians of the 
United States, also. In the East, Henry Spelman of the Captain John Smith ex- 
pedition tells of the treatment of a sick man of the Powhatan tribe: “the preest 
... leaysurly goeth about ye sicke man shaking his Rattle very softly over all 
his bodye.”’® In the Southwest, the Spanish explorers, seeing the importance of 
the Indian ceremonial gourd rattle, later carried these in order to add to their 
authority.” 

Then, in Hawaii, the gourd rattle, uli uli, was the sole instrument played at 
the sacrificial offerings that preceded the performance in honor of the goddess 
Laka, “the prophet who brings health to the sick, the one whose presence gives 
life.’8 And in like manner the Yoruban of Africa today associates his gourd 
rattle with deity worship as he shakes it in the ritual to Shango, the God of 
Thunder. 

Next in importance in the group of gourd percussion instruments is the drum. 

Mexico has its Jicara de agua, “an inverted gourd half-submerged in a basin of 
water.”20 Hawaii has two Aula-hula dance drums: the puniu, a bowl-shaped 
gourd over which is stretched the skin of the Kala-fish,!! and the ipu, consisting 
of two gourds “specially grown . . . the larger of which is placed at the bottom. 
... Its tone is produced by striking it against the padded earth floor.”12 In 
Africa, the body of the gourd drum may be decorated with cowrie shells or in- 
cised lines or burnt lines; and here even the neck of the gourd may be used as a 
drum.13 Gourd drums are used in Southern India, Malabar, and Arabia, also. 

Finally, other gourd percussion instruments are the marimba, the percussion 
plate, and the sistrum. 


® John Lee Maddox, “The Spirit Theory in Early Medicine,” American Anthropologist, 
n.s., XXXII, (1930), 511. 

* John Smith, The Travels and Works of Captain John Smith (Edinburgh: John Grant, 
1910), I, cx. 

7 Frederick Webb Hodge, History of Hawikuh, New Mexico . .. (Publications of the 
Frederick Webb Hodge Anniversary Publication Fund 1, Los Angeles, Southwest Museum, 
1937) Note 31, 111. 

* Nathaniel B. Emerson, “Unwritten Literature of Hawaii; the Sacred Songs of the Hula,” 
(Bureau of American Ethnology Bulletin 38, Washington, 1909), 107 and 24. 

® Leo Frobenius, The Voice of Africa (London: Hutchinson and Company, 1913), I, 207. 

Nicolas Slonimsky, Music of Latin-America (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
1948), 44. 

* Albert A. Stanley, 49. 

™ Helen H. Roberts, “Ancient Hawaiian Music,” (Bernice P. Bishop, Museum Bulletin 
29, Honolulu, 1926), 51-52. 

13 William Hitchens, “Music: a Triumph of African Art,” Discovery, XII, (1931), 173. 
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The marimba with its gourd resonators is found in certain parts of Latin- 
America and in Africa; it is the national musical instrument of Guatemala. In 
the French Soudan the natives use a sistrum made of a gourd and small circular 
pieces of gourd.14 Then as to the percussion plate: Alfred Métraux found the 
Easter Islanders making music for their dances in a singular manner. A large 
gourd, half filled with tapa or grass had been placed in a hole about three feet 
deep and one or two feet wide. This gourd was covered with a thin stone slab. 
‘A man stepped on the slab, and with his feet beat time for dancers and 
singers,”’15 


WIND INSTRUMENTS 


Among the gourd wind instruments are the trumpet, the whistle, the flute or 
flageolet, and certain organ-like instruments. 

The ancient Inca used a trumpet made from a gourd.16 The Loku is a trum- 
pet of gourd made by the Shavajé Indians of Brazil,17 whereas among the Pueblo 
Indians of southwestern United States blowing on a gourd trumpet was a part 
of certain religious ceremonies.18 In Italy there is a gourd horn consisting of a 
“Jong, bottle-shaped body with a slightly bent neck into which a brass single 
beating reed is secured;!® and in the “Ywok,” a funeral dance of the Nilotic 
tribes of Southern Sudan, a ground trumpet is used.2° 

Gourd whistles vary from the ipu hokiokio of Hawaii?! to the tiny gourds 
made into whistles by the Timbira tribes of South America and “worn as neck- 
laces.”22 In China there is the pigeon whistle, a small gourd attached to the 
tail feathers of the birds. 

In the realm of the flute, the Inca had a flute which consisted of a small 
gourd.23 In British Guiana, the Warrau have a gourd flageolet played “‘on oc- 


Norbert Dufourca, La Musique des origines a nos jours (Paris: Librarie Larousse, 
1946), 19. 

** Alfred Métraux, “Ethnology of Easter Island,” (Bernice P. Bishop Museum Bulletin 
160, Honolulu, 1940), 355. 

‘*® John Howland Rowe, “Inca Culture at the Time of the Spanish Conquest,” (Bureau of 
American Ethnology Bulletin 143, Washington, 1946), II, 290. 

‘* Albert A. Stanley, 118. 

*® Elsie Clews Parsons, Pueblo Indian Religion (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1939), II, 781. 

1° Albert A. Stanley, 88. 

2° A. N. Tucker, Tribal Music and Dancing in the Southern Sudan (Africa) ,at Social and 
Ceremonial Gatherings (London: William Reeves, n. d.), 10. 

2. Helen H. Roberts, 44. 

22 Karl Gustav Izikowitz, 286. 

23 Charles W. Mead, The Musical Instruments of the Incas (Guide Leaflet to the Collec- 
tion in the American Museum of Natural History, 11, 1903), 14. 
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casions of festivity.”** The Vai negroes of West Africa have a gourd fife.25 
And the gourd flute-like instrument of India, the Poongi, is played by snake- 
charmers in fascinating and training snakes, the sound supposedly exercising 
great power over them.?® 

But richest in tradition among these wind instruments is the Shéng or 
Chéng of China. This has been called “the embryo of the organ” and is said 
“to be identical in principle and form with the organ invented by Jubal.”27 It 
is generally conceded to be the ancestor of a large family of reed instruments, 
such as the organ, accordian, mouth harmonica, and harmonium. This most 
ancient of Chinese instruments whose invention is shrouded in the obscurity of 
the mythical ages has for its basis a gourd bowl “which serves the purpose of a 
wind receptacle in which are twelve to twenty-four bamboo reeds, placed closely 
together in a circle” and “the performer blows into the curved cylinder, opening 
and closing the ventages with his fingers.”2§ 

When the ancient Chinese selected the gourd as one of the eight materials 
out of which to make musical instruments,?® they were only adding another 
phase to this object’s rich traditional and symbolic significance as according to 
Chinese legend man sprang from a gourd; and the gourd, in China, was looked 
upon as the symbol of happiness, good luck, fecundity, and longevity. Then, in 
turn, the Shéng became the symbol of the Phoenix,®° that “chief of feathery 
animals which presides over virtue.’”’1 

“At Confucian ceremonies there were six Shéng, three on the east and three 
on the west side of the hall.”32 Likewise, according to the “Shoo-King” or “She 
King,” that great classic left by Confucius, the Shéng was played at the Im- 
perial Court. 


** Walter Edmund Roth, “An Introductory Study of the Arts, Crafts, and Customs of the 
Guiana Indians,” (Bureau of American Ethnology Annual Report 38, 1916-17, Washington, 
1924), 460-1. 

*George W. Ellis, Negro Culture in West Africa (New York: Neale Publishing company, 
1925), 45. 

**Atiya Begum Fyzee-Rahamin, The Music of India (London: Luzac and Company, 
1925), 50. 

7 S$. Wells Williams, The Middle Kingdom ... of the Chinese Empire, Rev. ed. (London: 
W. H. Allen and Company, 1883), II, 101, 102. 

**Emil Naumann, The History of Music, Special ed. (London: Cassell and Company, 
n.d.), 15. 

» William Frederick Mayers, The Chinese Reader's Manual (Shanghai: Presbyterian Mis- 
sion Press, 1924), 360. 

a J. A. Van Aalst, Chinese Music (China, Imperial Maritime Customs, II, Special Series 
(0. 6, 1933), 79. 

™ Katherine M. Ball, Decorative Motives of Oriental Art (London: John Lane, 1927), 5. 

*2J. A. Van Aalst, 82. 
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STRINGED INSTRUMENTS 


Of first consideration among gourd stringed instruments is the musical bow, 
The importance of this primitive instrument which has prevailed throughout 
many parts of the world has been brought out thus by Henry Balfour who has 
made the most intensive study of the instrument: “The bow has long been very 
generaly accepted by students of the subject of the evolution of musical instru. 
ments, as the parent from whence sprang a long line of descendants, which, under 
favorable circumstances, have developed into some of the most elaborate and 
highly specialized of modern instruments.”?% Again, Balfour’s study describes 
two types of bows: one without a resonator, one with a resonator. Of the latter 
class he states that a gourd is the object used in most cases to increase the reson. 
ance.24 Among the musical bows rich in tradition is the Pinga of India, an in- 
strument sacred to Shiva, aboriginal god of the Mahabharata, and “still played 
by the Mundas of Chutia Nagpur at their national dances.”’%5 

Concerning the psaltery type of musical instrument, this was originally sim- 
ply a number of strings stretched over a board under which a gourd or other 
form of resonator was attached.2® Today the Atonga of Africa plays on his harp 
of “six palm fiber strings run over a trough-like wooden body, ending in a handle 
and resting on a gourd resonator.”37 

In certain instances the balalaika of Russia is made with a gourd body,38 
whereas the guitar-like Chitarra, or Pessarola, of Italy has a body of gourd, a 
sound board inlaid with ivory and mother-of-pearl, and a neck with tortoise- 
shell inlay.?9 

Moreover, notable in the group of gourd stringed instruments is the banjo 
whose origin is a matter of dispute. However, it was made with a gourd body 
in the southern part of the United States in quite early days. “Johnathan 
Boucher, well known in his day, while sojourning in Maryland and Virginia about 
1770 became acquainted with the banjo and in one of his writings described it as 
‘a rude musical instrument, made of the shell of a large gourd, or pompion, and 


83 Henry Balfour, The Natural History of the Musical Bow (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1899), 1. 

84 Tbid., 18-42. 

85 J. F. Hewitt, History and Chronology of the Myth-making Age (London: James Parker 
and Company, 1901), 83. 

36 Francis W. Galpin, A Textbook of European Musical Instruments .. . London: Williams 
and Norgate, 1937), 84. 

87 Albert A. Stanley, 142. 

8 Tbid., 167. 

8° Tbid., 160. 
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strung somewhat in the manner of a violin; it is used much by negroes.’ 4° 
Then, according to tradition, Joel Walker Sweeney, who was to become “expert 
in the use of the banjo and in the art of blackface minstrelsy” and add a fifth 
string to the instrument, learned at the age of thirteen to play on a gourd shell 
banjo, “a favorite with the slaves of the early 19th century.” ‘Gourd shell” was 
acommon name for the banjo in the days of such banjoists as Dan Emmett, G. 
Swayne Buckley, and Frank B. Converse.*1 

Another instrument in the South in the early days was the gourd fiddle. D. K. 
Bennett, describing life in the mountains of western North Carolina in 1858, 
says: “ ‘Gourd fiddles’ were then in vogue, ‘puncheon floors,’ and ‘corn-stalk 
bows.’”’42 Here it is interesting to note that Lamar Stringfield, the composer 
and orchestra conductor who asserts that “Folk music is the lasting American 
music,” has in his possession “a rare gourd fiddle used in reproducing the moun- 
taineer’s melodies.” This “was actually seized in a raid on a still in Anderson’s 
Cove” in the mountains of western North Carolina.’’43 

Furthermore, in addition to the musical bow as previously described, India 
has contributed numerous other gourd stringed instruments. 

The same hero, Lingal, who taught aboriginal man to dance to the music of 
the bow and who also taught him agriculture and how to make fire, invented 
the Jantur by inserting a bamboo stick in a gourd and attaching a string of two 
twisted hairs. By its music he brought peace and unity to the people.*4 

So prized was the gourd in this country which traces its music to primitive 
gods that it was trained in growth to the shape for which it was required.4> It 
was used by the Vedic Rishis as accompaniments for the Sama-Veda, hymns de- 
rived from the Rig-Veda, chanted during the sacrifices and also by the royal 
ladies in their music salons. Even Guatama Buddha emphasized in his doctrines 
the music of which the gourd was incidentally an important and essential part. 

Here is the Tambura, a gourd body with a wooden neck and four wires, in- 
vented by the Rishi Narada and named for the Rishi Tambur.*® This instru- 
ment is mentioned in the Rdémdyana: ‘Before Rama marches against Lanka he 
is blessed in rite and prayer. And 


‘“M. M. Mathews, Some Sources of Southernisms (University: University of Alabama 
Press, 1948), 103. 

“ Arthur Woodward, “Joel Sweeney and the First Banjo” (Los Angeles Museum Quarterly, 
1, Spring, 1949), 7-9. 

“D. K. Bennett, Chronology of North Carolina (New York: James M. Edney, 1858), 102. 

‘* Mae Finch, “Tar Heel Composers to Be Honored” (News and Observer, Raleigh, N. C., 
April 24, 1949), 2-IV. 

“Francis W. Galpin, 91. 

“C.R. Day, The Music and Musical Instruments of Southern India and The Deccan 
(London: Adam and Charles Black, 1891), 101. 
““Atiya Begum Fyzee-Rahamin, 15, 5. 
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There fell from heaven a flowery rain, 
And with the song and dance the strain 
Of shell and tabour sweetly blent 

As forth the son of Raghu went.”#7 


The gourd body of the Tambura is usually decorated with designs of birds and 
figures in brilliant colors. It, like most of the gourd instruments of India, has 
not altered from its ancient forms. In fact, all of these “still remain just as they 
were described in the ancient books even to the very details of the carving with 
which they are adorned so conservative are the people who use them of all con- 
cerned with the art they hold so sacred.”48 

Another highly ornamented and popular gourd instrument is the Sitar, literal- 
ly three wires. Then, the Kinnari, consisting of a “piece of bamboo, with frets 
made from the scales of the ant-eater, two wire strings and three gourd resonators 
beneath the stem. . . appears on sculptures on temples and shrines in the Mysore 
country and is said to have been invented by Kinnari, one of the gandharvas or 
singers of Brahma-loka, the heaven of the god Brahma.’’*9 

On the other hand, there is the simple little instrument — “a gourd with a 
single string stretched on a stick” — used by certain Gosain beggars or religious 
mendicants of the Sevite sect; on this they twang some notes to announce their 
coming.’’5° 

Yet the most beloved, exquisitely graceful, and beautifully decorated instru- 
ment of India is the Vina with its two gourd resonators. This is believed to 
have been the gift of Sarasvati, or Sarasuati, Hindu goddess of music, wisdom, 
and science, mother of the Vedas, inventor of the Devanagari letters, and consort 
of Brahma.5} 

The Vina was played as an accompaniment to the hymns of the sacred Vedas, 
the Ragas, whose melodies were supposed to be capable of forcing “men, animals, 
and even inanimate nature to move according to the will of the singer.”5? In 
accordance with this, it is said that the god Hanuman once played so ravishingly 
on the Vina that a huge rock melted to‘tears and became a lake; but when the 
music ceased, the rock assumed its natural form.5% Also, Todi, Ragini of the 
Raga-Malkaus, is represented in ancient Hindu tradition as a lovely maiden who 


“7 Quoted in: The World’s Great Classics, ed. by Epiphanius Wilson (New York: Colonial 
Press, 1900), III, 249. 

**C.R. Day, 136. 

** Ibid., 136. 

5°R. V. Russell, The Tribes and Castes of the Central Provinces of India (London: Mat- 
millan, 1916), III ,154. 

*! Atiya Begum Fyzee-Rahamin, 78; Emil Naumann, I, 19. 

52 Emil Naumann, I, 20. 

*°C. R. Day, 10. 
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attracted wild deer by the playing of her Vina.54 So important was the Vina in 
its many forms that the Ragavibodha, a very ancient composition, the work of 
Soma, ‘“‘a practical musician as well as a great scholar and an elegant poet .. . 
contains a minute description of different vinas, with rules for playing them.’’55 


CONCLUSIONS 


Chronologically and geographically the gourd has been a prominent feature 
in folk music. In many instances the gourd musical instrument was a sacred 
object; it was rich in tradition and had a deep significance. And various modern 
musical inventions have resulted from certain of these primitive instruments of 
which the gourd was a part. 


Los Angeles, California 


5¢ Ativa Begum Fyzee-Rahamin, 81. 
) 55 Mrs. [Charlotte Speir] Manning, Ancient and Mediaeval India, (London: William H. 
Allen and Company, 1869), 152-53. 











GLIMPSES OF HISTORY IN SOUTHERN FOLKSONGS 


By Arthur Palmer Hudson 


The seventeenth-century antiquary John Aubrey once remarked that “before 
women were readers, the history of England was handed down from mother to 
daughter. . .. So my nurse had the history from the Conquest down to Carolus | 
in ballad.” Many of the historical ballads known to seventeenth-century mothers 
and nurses have been preserved in such great collections as the Roxburghe, the 
Bagford, and the Pepys. Readers of Francis J. Child’s The English and Scottish 
Popular Ballads will recall the chronicle type, of which ‘The Battle of Otter. 
burn,” “The Hunting of the Cheviot,” and “King Henry Fifth’s Conquest of 
France” are famous examples. Of the 305 Child ballads, around ten per cent, 
some of these the best in the collection, treat historical events. 

In America, historical ballads and the oral tradition that preserved them 
were retained by our colonial ancestors. Students of American literature are 
familiar with Cotton Mather’s complaint about the popularity of secular ballads 
in early New England and with a few pieces treating such Virginia episodes as 
Bacon’s Rebellion. We know, too, that the American Revolution was fought 
with ballads as well as bullets, as in ““The Battle of the Kegs” and “Yankee 
Doodle.” The tradition of celebrating and commemorating historical events in 
song has persisted. In practically every collection of American folksongs there 
is a varying number devoted to events, movements, and causes of more than 
local interest, thus reflecting what we call history. 

A brief survey of typical collections from the South will indicate the ratio of 
historical pieces. One of the earliest and most representative, J. H. Cox’s Folk- 
songs of the South (Cambridge, Mass., 1925), with 185 ballads and songs, has 
24 historical pieces. On the other hand, Joshiah H. Combs’s Folksongs du Midi 
des Etats Unis (Paris, 1925), gathered from much of the same area as Cox’s, has 
but three historical songs in 61. A. P. Hudson’s Folksongs of Mississippi (Chapel 
Hill, 1936) has 13 of 157; M. E. Henry’s Folk-Songs from the Southern High- 
lands, six out of 180; Alton C. Morris’ Folksongs of Florida (Gainesville, Fla., 
1950), 17 out of 243. It is one of the distinctions of Dr. Morris’ collection that 
it contains one of the very few Child ballads known in America that was based 
on British history — ‘Lord Derwentwater” (Child No. 208), connected with the 
rising in the North of England in behalf of the Pretender, in 1715. Arthur Kyle 
Davis’s Folk-Songs of Virginia, a Descriptive Index and Classification (Duke 
University Press, 1949) lists 32 historical songs. 

The largest number of historical folksongs occurring in any single American 
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collection known to me is to be found in The Frank C. Brown Collection of 
North Carolina Folklore, now in process of publication by Duke University and 
the North Carolina Folklore Society. As one of the two editors of the ballads 
and songs in the Collection, I count 68 historical folksongs in the 989 pieces 
selected by the editors for publication. Since many of these sixty-eight occur 
also in other collections, state, regional, and national, I make these the basis 
from which to survey, with occasional notice of other collections, the historical 
folksongs in the South. 

As might be expected, most of the historical songs have to do with wars. 

Of these, ‘““Boney’s Defeat’! and “The Isle of St. Helena,”’? both treating 
Napoleon’s downfall and exile, and “Waterloo”? and “The Drummer Boy of 
Waterloo” are the most common. There is, too, “Flora MacDonald’s Lament,” 
in the Brown Collection, a sentimental piece connected with the Scottish heroine’s 
rescue of Prince Charles Edward Stuart from the hands of his enemies after the 
battle of Culloden, in 1746. The song was preserved by descendants of the Tory 
Highlanders who were defeated at the Widow Moore’s Creek, in 1776. 

As is true of American folksong collections in general, the Southern collec- 
tions have few pieces going back to Colonial times. The Brown Collection, how- 
ever, has a unique group of songs relating to the Regulator troubles of 1765-1771. 
Originally composed by a schoolteacher in Randolph County, in derision of ex- 
tortionate and dishonest King’s officers at Hillsboro, these songs were sung at 
Regulator rallies all over the frontier area affected by the resistance movement 
that ended at the Battle of Alamance and with the hanging of six Regulators, in 
1771. One of the songs, a ballad, and the traditional account accompanying it, 
tell how the Regulators rode to Hillsboro, the provincial capital, to rescue two 
of their friends from jail; how Colonel Fanning, clerk of the court there, and one 
of the chief extortioners, met them at the Eno River boundary of the town, told 
them that their friends had been released and begged them to disperse; how, to 
enforce his plea, the Colonel waded the river with a bottle of wine in one hand 
and a bottle of rum in the other; and how the leader of the Regulators, an old 
Scotchman, put the Colonel in his place. By a rare stroke of luck, this song and 
two others were, in 1819, copied by the clerk of the Supreme Court at Hillsboro 
into court records, from the recitation of an old-timer who remembered the Reg- 
ulator troubles and the songs. These songs of course passed out of oral tradition 
many years ago. Not so “Brave Wolfe,” reported by Combs from West Virginia, 


*Cecil J. Sharp, English Folksongs from the Southern Appalachians (London: Oxford 
University Press, 1932), vol. II, p. 173. 

*The Brown Collection. 

*Sharp, II, 176. 
‘Brown Collection. 
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which was remembered as late as 1925.5 Its nineteen stanzas describe the battle 
of Quebec, in which Generals Wolfe and Montcalm were killed. 

The American Revolution is somewhat better recalled. Cox’s “Revolutionary 
Tea,”6 traditional in West Virginia, tells how ‘“‘an old lady who lived over the 
sea / Called on her daughters to pay her a tax / Of threepence a pound on tea,” 
and how “the bouncing girl poured out every pound.”’ The same ballad is found 
in Morris’ Florida collection.7 Another in the Morris collection, “Yankee Doo- 
dle,” differing from the familiar song of that name, explains how the tea tar 
started the Revolution.’ A third Florida song relates how George Washington 
made the British invaders “shudder from the happy land of Canaan.”® The 
Frank C. Brown Collection contains four songs belonging to the period. “The 
Rolling Neuse” describes how, “when Greene’s horn blew a long, loud blast,” a 
young man felt those conflicting emotions of love for country and love for his 
Nancy that young men have felt since wars began. ‘The Jolly Soldier” is an old 
song refurbished “for the honor of George Washington.” ‘Paul Jones,” once 
sung in the North Carolina coast country, is a spirited account of the victory 
won by the Bonhomme Richard off the coast of England in 1778. Historical con- 
text justifies mention again of “Flora MacDonald’s Lament,” a love song pure 
and simple, that connects, on the one hand, with the old Jacobite sentiment of 
the Highland Scots and, on the other, with the story of a heroic woman who 
sojourned briefly in North Carolina, encouraging her menfolk to participate in 
an abortive Tory rising, and left behind her, if not her silver plate and the graves 
of two children, a shining and tragic legend. 

From the War of 1812 have come down several battle pieces. The best of 
these is “James Bird,” in the Frank C. Brown Collection and several others.!° 
After fighting bravely in the battle of Lake Erie, James Bird deserted. He was 
courtmartialed and shot. Soon afterwards Charles Miner composed a ballad on 
Bird’s fate and published it in a Pennsylvania newspaper. Thence it passed into 
oral tradition. One ballad scholar asks, “Has this country produced any his- 
torical ballad that has passed into tradition, which is more interesting than this?” 
The vigorous and picturesque “Hunters of Kentucky,” celebrating Andrew 
Jackson’s victory at New Orleans and helping to give currency to the phrase 
“half horse, half alligator,” has been reported from Tennessee.! 


5 Op. cit., pp. 176-178. 

* Op. cit., p. 67. 

7 Op. cit., pp. 19-20. 

® Ibid., pp. 21-22. 

* Ibid., pp. 22-23. 

1° FE. g., Cox, p. 261. 

1M. E. Henry, Songs Sung in the Southern Appalachians (London, 1933), pp. 93-94. 
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Except in the old playparty song “Going to the Mexican War,” present in 
most Southern collections, the Mexican War left few traces in folksong. 

The American Civil War, however, bequeathed a large number that survived 
well into the present century. The Frank C. Brown Collection alone has over 
thirty, many of them in common with other Southern collections. 

Among these, “The Cumberland,” relating a famous exploit of the Confeder- 
ate ironclad Virginia, is one of the liveliest. Both it and “The Dying Fifer,” 
originally broadsides of which I found copies in the Harvard Library, were re- 
membered on the North Carolina coast. ‘The Battle of Shiloh,” ‘““The Drummer 
Boy of Shiloh,” and “Brother Green” dwell impartially on the sadness of death 
and severed family ties. “The Good Old Rebel,” which the Prince of Wales 
(afterwards Edward VIII) liked for its “cuss words,” has its counterpart in “The 
Veteran’s Song.” The following titles will indicate the range of pieces related to 
specific battles: ““The Vicksburg Soldier,”1* “The Battle of Mill Springs,’’2* 
and “The Battle of Fredericksburg.”24 

Many of the songs, like “Root Hog or Die” and “The Southern Wagon,” are 
devoted to issues of the conflict. In North Carolina variants about him, John 
Brown’s body suffers a sea change. “The Bonnie Blue Flag” takes on new 
stanzas as additional states secede. 

Some of the songs suggest the stresses and strains of war. In “The Homespun 
Dress” speaks the clear, resolute voice of the women of the South. The fighting 
spirit of “Never Mind Your Knapsack” is contradicted by ‘““The Bushwhacker’s 
Song” and “Deserter’s Song.” The last-named reads: 


I’d ruther be on the Grandfather Mountain 
A-taking the snow and rain 

Than to be in Castle Thunder 

A-wearin’ the ball and chain. 


It illustrates ways in which history is sometimes obscurely embedded in a song. 
Grandfather Mountain is easily identified as a peak near Asheville. But what is 
Castle Thunder? I spent hours in vain trying to find out. The answer came 
unexpectedly in Ben Ames Williams’s House Divided and was confirmed by the 
Questions and Answers file of the Richmond Times-Dispatch. Castle Thunder was 
a provost prison in Richmond during the Civil War. In “Come Rain” and “Sor- 
ghum Molasses,” the seasoned old campaigner turned forager sings in the dryly, 
whimisically humorous nostalgia of one who remembers the fleshpots of peace. An 


** Hudson, p. 261. 
* Cox, pp. 264-65. 
“Henry, Folk-Songs of the Southern Highlands, p. 363. 
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authentic concoction of cornbread, sorghum molasses, and goobers, mixed by Tar 
Heel and Cracker wit, and consumed in the remembered smile of a blue-eyed 
Georgia girl, “Sorghum Molasses,” from The Frank C. Brown Collection, deserves 
to be quoted: 


1 A soldier was settin’ by the road one day, 
And he was a-lookin’ very gay. 
By his side he had some meal 
That he’d just stolen from an old Tar Heel. 
Bye and bye. 


Chorus: 


I’m a-goin’ to marry before I die, 

Bye and bye, bye and bye, 

Marry the girl with the bright blue eyes. 
The Georgia girl there’s none surpasses; 
They are sweeter far than sorghum molasses. 
Bye and bye. 


2 He made a fire to bake his bread, 
And when it was done he laughed and said, 
“Tn all the world there’s none surpasses 
Good cornbread and sorghum molasses.” 
Bye and bye. 


3 In a canteen by his side 
That he was tryin’ hard to hide 
From the pryin’ eyes of all by-passers 
He had a quart of sorghum molasses. 
Bye and bye. 


4 As I went up Atlanta street 
A Tar Heel girl I chanced to meet. 
Says to me, “Are you a traveler?” 
“Yes, by ginger, I’m a goober grabbler.”’ 
Bye and bye. 


5 There’s Alabama, everybody sees, 
Tennessee, or what you please, 
South Carolina, tar and rosum, 
Good old Georgia, goobers and sorghum. 
Bye and bye. 


Later wars left a small detritus of traditional folksong. One group views the 
Spanish-American War, with attempted heroics in “Manila Bay,” with pathos in 
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two pieces about the battleship Maine, and with cynicism in “That Bloody 
War.” The last-named was adapted to World War I, maintaining its “songs- 
that-mother-never-taught-me” tone. And the ballad muse brings her work almost 
up to date in “Just Remember Pearl Harbor,” a Negro recital of atrocities that 
precipitated our country into World War II. Perhaps all the war songs of all the 
ages, of this country and of all countries, find laconic utterance of the simple 
annals of the GI in “‘Soldier’s Epitaph,” from World War I: 


Born in North Carolina 
Raised in Tennessee, 
Worked like hell in Georgia, 
Died in Germanee. 


Non-military events and movements are recalled by smaller groups of songs. 
Faint echoes of party strife persist in old campaign songs. The “ballad-deafened” 
contest of 1840, between General William Henry Harrision (“Old Tippecanoe”’) 
and President Martin Van Buren, is represented by “Tippecanoe.” In another 
Henry Clay is satirized to the tune of “Old Dan Tucker”: 


? 


Henry Clay, he climbed a tree 

And stuck his bill in for to see. 

The lizards caught him by the snout, 

And he hollered for the coons to pull him out. 


Chorus: 
Get out of the way, roll on lucky; 
Clear the track for old Kentucky. 


Henry Clay came riding a jack; 

He rode on his belly to save his back. 

Oh, riding a goat and leading a sheep, 

And he won’t get back till the middle of the week.15 


Only reference to newspapers and detailed political histories of the 1870’s would 
connect “Does Your Mother Know You’re Out” with Horace Greeley’s campaign 
for the presidency in 1872. “Joe Bowers” and “The Dying Californian” have 
their setting in the Gold Rush of 1849. The assassination of President James A. 
Garfield is preserved in folk memory by the dolorous “Charles Guiteau.” Mari- 
time disasters are commemorated in such ballads as “Wreck of the Huron,” 
“Wreck of the Lady Elgin,” and “The Titanic,” all of which succeed in trans- 
mitting a shock of national or even world-wide magnitude. As a final instance, 


* Hudson, p. 211. 
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“The Shenandoah,” about the wreck of a famous dirigible, may be cited to show 
how the ballad muse becomes air-minded. 

If there were time for a comparison of these American historical folksongs 
with their British analogues, it would show much to be wished for in our own 
products, and yet it would reveal much in them that we value. It would seem 
that the poetic excellence of folksongs celebrating events is inversely proportional 
to the importance of events. Bigger battles in America have not made better 
ballads. Nothing in native American heroic balladry equals the nervous energy, 
the chivalric spirit, and the heroic tone of Otterburn or Chevy Chase. There is 
no American rival for the stanza describing Montgomery’s death— 


The dynt it was both sad and sar 
that he of Monggomberry sete; 
The swane-fethars that his arrow bar 
with his hart-blood the ware wete. 


And yet the native American pieces exhibit humor and sentiment, a sense of the 
comedy and the sadness of war, and an awareness of the share of the common 
man in the making of history — qualities more precious, perhaps, in popular 
American esteem than the heroic traits of the older British balladry. 


The University of North Carolina 
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CHAUCER'S “WHITE PATERNOSTER,” MILTON’S ANGELS, 
AND A HEBREW NIGHT PRAYER* 


By Leah Rachel Clara Yoffie 


In the Miller’s Tale, Chaucer has the carpenter pronounce a “night spell” to 
exorcise the evil spirits who, he believes, have seized upon Nicholas, the young 
astronomer. The carpenter says this charm five times — toward the four corners 
of the house and on the threshold: : 


Ther-with the night-spel seyde he anon-rightes 
On foure halves of the hous aboute, 

And on the threshold of the dore withoute: - 
‘Jesu Crist, and seynt Benedight, 

Blesse this hous from every wikked wight, 
For nightes verye, the white paternoster! 
Where wentestow, seynt Petres soster?’ 


Skeat found that there is a prayer called the White Paternoster. A French ver- 
sion, “La Petite Patendtre Blanche” is quoted by Skeat from the Enchiridion of 
Pope Leo III. This work, first published in Latin at Rome in 1532, and early 
translated into French, is apocryphal, and was adopted for purposes of sorcery 
practiced in the Middle Ages. A number of references to this French prayer occur 
in Notes and Queries,* in one of which the reading “St. Peter’s brother” is found. 
Skeat explains both “St. Peter’s sister’ and St. Peter’s brother” as substitutes for 
St. Peter’s “daughter,” who is a well-known female saint. 

“Chaucer’s night spell” has been commented upon by, among other writers, 
the Countess Evelyn Martinengo-Cesaresco, who, in her Essays in the Study of 
Folksongs, devoted a chapter to the “White Paternoster.” She quotes this 
prayer from White’s Way to the True Church (1624): 


White Paternoster, St. Peter’s brother,.... 

Open heaven gates.... 

And let every crysome child creepe to its own mother. 
White Paternoster, Amen. 


She continues to quote numerous rhymes used as night prayers in various coun- 


*An abridgement of a paper read at the American Folklore Society meeting held in 
Bloomington, Indiana, June, 1950. 

1W. W. Skeat. Chaucer’s Works, Oxford, 1900, V, 105-6. 

*Series 1, XI, 206, 313, 511, 613. 

*London, 1886, pp. 203-213. 
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tries — the “Matthew, Mark, Luke, John” rhymes popularly used as a goodnight 
charm by many Christians, versions of the invocations to the guardian angels 
sanctioned by the Roman Catholic Church, and children’s bedtime prayers simi- 
lar to our American favorite “Now I lay me down to sleep,” all of which the 
Countess groups under the category of the “White Paternoster.”’ 

What both the Countess and Skeat did not know, however, is a Hebrew night 
prayer introduced into the authorized Hebrew prayer book during the Middle 
Ages and since that time a part of the accepted ‘Prayers before Retiring at 
Night. 


The angel who hath redeemed me from all evil, bless the lads. . . . (To be 
said three times): In the name of the Lord, the God of Israel, may Michael 
be at my right hand; Gabriel at my left; before me Uriel; behind me 
Raphael; and above my head the divine presence of God. 


It may very well be that all the goodnight rhymes in the various versions which 
have been collected and published by many folklorists are derived from this 
Hebrew prayer of the Middle Ages which was, in its turn, inspired by Cabbalistic 
teaching at that time and by the growing spread of Jewish mysticism. 

The interest of the Jewish people in angels was greatly stimulated during the 
Babylonian captivity when, it is said, they adopted the angelology and demon- 
ology of thir Babylonian captors. As a matter of fact, however, it was only the 
names of the angels which the Babylonians contributed to Jewish lore.> Angels 
are frequently mentioned in the Old Testament, where they serve merely as 
messengers of God. The Hebrew word malach means messenger. The Rabbis, 
however, expressly forbade prayers addressed to angels or to any other interces- 
sors. It will be noted that this Hebrew night prayer expressly states, “In the 
name of the Lord, the God of Israel, may Michael be,” etc. There is no direct 
supplication to any of the angels mentioned. 

In the Christian versions, the prayer sometimes becomes a direct appeal to 
the angels for protection: 


Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, 
Bless the bed that I lie on; 


“S. and A. Singer. Authorized Daily Prayer Book, New York, 1932, pp. 293-7; 
Joseph H. Hertz. Authorized Daily Prayer Book, with Commentary and Notes, New 
York, 1948, pp. 1001-5. 
5 Jewish Encyclopedia, edition 1925; X, 318; Catholic Encyclopedia, 1907, I, 481; VI, 330; 
Jewish Encyclopedia, 1925, I, 589-590, XII, 383; quoting Jensen, Kosmologie der Baby- 
lonier, p. 163. 
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And blessed guardian angel keep 
Me safe from danger while I sleep. 
(Ady: Candle in the Dark, 1655) 


. . all ye saints and angels of paradise, especially my guardian angel 
and my chosen patron, watch over me. I commend myself to your protection 
new and always.” (The New Missal for Everyday, Rev. F. X. Lasance, New 
York, 1925, p. 11*, Evening Prayers.) 


The Feast of the Holy Guardian Angels was established by Pope Clement X in 
1670, and later endorsed by Pope Leo XIII (The New Missal, p. 861). Popular 
belief among the Jews, too, had accepted the belief in a guardian angel for each 
person, as also, a guardian angel for each nation.6 Jewish legend has it that, at 
the Creation, God appointed chiefs over all things he had made. Eve is supposed 
to have had two guardian angels; Jacob’s guardian angel was Michael, who is 
also the guardian angel of all Israel. David is alleged to have said, “God hath 
kept me, and hath delivered me unto his angels and his guardians to watch over 
me.7 

The Puritan Milton follows both patristic and Rabbinical tradition in Para- 
dise Lost. The archangel Raphael, after relating the works of Creation, promises 
that: 


God will deign 
To visit oft the dwellings of just men 
Delighted, and with frequent intercourse 
Thither will send His winged messengers 
On errands of supernal grace. 
Book VII, 569-73 


More nearly resembling the Hebrew prayer is the reference by Adam in Book 
Eight (lines 558-9) to the “guard angelic” placed around the virtuous Eve to 
“create an awe about her.”’ Milton’s sonnet on his blindness also speaks of the 
“thousands at His bidding” who “post o’er land and ocean without rest.” In the 
Christian Doctrine, Milton discusses good and bad angels in the same manner in 
which they are regarded in the Roman Catholic Catechism.8 Seven of these 
angels, Milton tells us, “are described as traversing the earth in the execution of 
their ministery.” (C. D. 1.9-985.) These are the seven who, in Paradise Lost, 


*Louis Ginzberg. Legends of the Jews, Philadelphia, 1913, V, 110, 205; VI, 8. 

" Ibid., I, 95, 313, 385; V, 305, 365; VI, 247—Psalms Philo, 56, 59, 4; B’reshit Rabah 
97.3 Abkir in Yalkut I, 132; Jubilees 25.17. 

5 Peter Cardinal Gasparri. The Catholic Catechism, London, 1932, pp. 15, 76, 267. 
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Stand ready at command and are His eyes 
That run through all the Heavens or down to Earth 
Bear His swift errands over moist and dry, 
O’er sea and land. 
Book III, 648-653 


It is no doubt significant, however, that in Paradise Lost the four angels who are 
sent by God to guide, guard, teach, and admonish Adam and Eve, are Michael, 
Gabriel, Raphael, and Uriel, the same four that are invoked in the Hebrew night 
prayer. The Argument to Book Ten refers to two of these as “the Guardian 
Angels,” and is thus in accord with Jewish tradition, for Eve is said to have had 
two guardian angels. 

Many of the popular Christian verse variants of our Hebrew prayer have 
become charms or runes, and the number of the angels invoked ranges from four 
to eighteen. Not only angels, but the four Evangelists are appealed to in many 
of the British and American rhymes. The usual formula is: 


Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, 
Bless the bed that I lie on; 

Four corners to my bed, 

Four angels at my head, 

One to watch, and one to pray, 
And two to bear my soul away.® 


In the German rhymes the Evangelists do not appear, but the angels have in- 
creased in number to fourteen or eighteen. In the fourteen-angel version, two 
are stationed at the left hand, two at the right, two at the head and two at the 
feet,1° positions which are suggestive of our Hebrew prayer. An eighteen-angel 
variant closes with the admonition “Wer dieses Gebet nur alle Tage dreimal 
spricht, und nie vergisst.”1° The Hebrew prayer is also to be recited three times. 
A charm from the Rio Grande more closely resembles Chaucer’s “goodnight spell” 
than any other that I have seen: 


My house has four corners. 
Four angels adore it. 
Luke, John, Mark, and Matthew. 


* Robert Chambers. Popular Rhymes of Scotland, London and Edinburgh, 1870, p. 149; 

M. A. Courtney, Cornish Feasts and Folklore, Penzance, 1890, p. 160; Cf. also “A Note 

on the White Paternoster,” in the Folklore Record, London, 1879, II, 127, giving parallels 
from many languages. 

*° Gertrud Zuricher, “Kinderlieder der deutschen Schweiz,” in Schriften der Schweizerischen 

Gesellschaft fur Volkskunde, XVI, Basel, 1926, Nos. 245-248; 243, 250. 
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Neither witches nor charmers, 
Nor evil-doing man. 
In the name of the Father, etc.11 


Why the Paternoster is called white in Chaucer’s “good-night spell,’ in the 
prayer of “La Petite Patendtre Blanche,” and in other prayers of this name, has 
not been fully explained by writers on this subject.12 The simplest explanation 
is, of course, connected with the distinction between white and black magic, the 
first being innocuous and holy, the second sinister and evil. The symbolism of 
colors has been traditionally accepted by practically all European peoples. The 
Roman Catholic catechism during the Middle Ages contained a “Litany of Col- 
ors,” in which white signified the purity of the God-head and black stood for 
treachery and evil. We know that Medieval painters in Europe were required 
by the Church to paint their pictures in strict accord with this symbolism. In 
Longfellow’s Golden Legend Lucifer is made to say a Black Paternoster. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that a W/ite Paternoster would refer to a prayer ad- 
dressed to God. Christian popular tradition has for centuries called the devil 
black; it has associated all things evil with darkness or night, and everything 
good with light. “God is light,” the “light of the world,” are current expressions 
of this attitude. Primitive man feared the dark and his mind naturally peopled 
the night with evil spirits and all manner of baneful creatures. This is the sim- 
plest explanation of black for evil and white for good. 

But there is another and less obvious reason for the use of the expression 
“White Paternoster,” I believe. A study of Frazier’s Golden Bough yields some 
interesting and illuminating material on the subject. In ancient histories of the 
Slav races, we are told that they believed in a white god and a black god, but paté 
adoration to the latter only, having as they supposed, nothing to fear from the 
beneficence of the white deity.13 In countless examples taken from the religions 
of many races and peoples, Frazer shows their belief in both good and evil gods 
or spirits who control the destinies of mankind. Many of these gods are the 
spirits of dead ancestors or dead kings who act as judges or as guardians of their 
people. On the other hand, there is a strong belief among primitive tribes in a 


"J. G. Bourke, “Superstitions of the Rio Grande,” Journal of American Folklore, VII, 
(1894), 144. 

2 W. J. Thoms in Folklore Record, I, 145; E. Carrington in II, 127; F. B. Gummere, “On 
the Symbolic Use of the Colors Black and White,” Haverford College Studies, No. 1, 1889; 
Evelyn Martinengro-Cesaresco, Essays in the Study of Folksongs, London, 1886, pp. 203-213; 
Walter Pater, Marius the Epicurean, Chapter 2, p. 9; D. Hyde, Religious Songs of Connaught, 
London, 1906, I, 362. 

The Golden Bough, Part VI, The Scapegoat, p. 92. 
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supreme god who controls the forces of nature but who is not concerned with the 
fate of human beings. 

This dual conception of God may explain the belief in a white god and a black 
god of the ancient Slav peoples referred to above, a god of nature who might be 
cruel or indifferent, and an ancestor god, guardian of his people. The Russians 
have for many generations called Peter the Great the “White Czar” who still 
leads the armies of Russia and watches over the destinies of his people.1¢ 

The belief in good and evil spirits of ancient and primitive races is paralleled 
today by the teachings of the Roman Catholic Church concerning the good and 
bad angels.15 Among the Hebrews, the medieval writings of the Cabbala con- 
tain much about angels and spirits, but Cabbalistic teaching has been rejected by 
the majority of Rabbinical authority. The Hebrew night prayer quoted in this 
paper is the only example of angelic intercession (if such it can be called) in the 
authorized Hebrew books of prayer. The fact, however, that Rabbi Yehudah in 
the second century condemns appeals to Michael and Gabriel in prayers, indicates 
that the practice was not uncommon among the unlettered in Talmudic days, 
Gabriel and Michael are the only two angels mentioned by name in the Bible, 
but in Apocryphal and post-Biblical literature the four supreme angels become 
Michael, Raphael, Gabriel, and Uriel. These four angels appear often in works 
of Jewish mysticism. They are the four angels of the Presence, and stand on the 
four sides of God. In the Book of Enoch these four archangels correspond with 
the four guardian spirits of the four parts of the earth in Babylonian mythology.16 
Milton was familiar with the idea of angels guarding the four quarters of the 
earth. In Book Ten he says: 


While the Creator calling forth by name 
His mightie Angels gave them several charge 
As sorted best with present things. 


"To the Winds they set 
Thir corners. 
P. L. X, 649-51;665-6 


And in Book Five: 


Homeward with flying march where we possesss 
The Quarters of the North. 
P. L. V, 688-9 


14 Cf. Longfellow’s poem, “The White Czar.” 

15 4 Catechism of Christian Doctrine—Revised edition of the Baltimore Catechism, Patter- 
son, N. J., 1948, pp. 33-35. 

18 Jensen, Kosmologie der Babylonier, pp. 163-169. Cf. Stith Thompson, Motif-Index, A 
417, “A God or spirit for each of the world-quarters, north, south, east, and west.” 
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In the Hebrew night prayer these four angels are stationed about the sup- 
pliant at the right, left, before, and behind. In Milton’s phrase, this constitutes 
a veritable “angelic guard.” Did Milton know the Hebrew night prayer? He 
may have. I believe he did. First, we know that Milton greatly admired the 
works of Pico de Mirandola, and that Pico was very much interested in the 
Cabbala.17 He must have read Pico’s great work on the Conclusiones Cabalis- 
ticae. Moreover, from the researches of Harris F. Fletcher into Milton’s Hebrew 
studies,8 we learn that Milton very likely had considerable acquaintance, either 
direct or indirect, with phases of Hebrew learning current in the Middle Ages 
and early Renaissance. And again, Milton’s extensive reading in Patristic litera- 
ture resulted in a familiarity with Hebrew angelology, for the Church Fathers 
drew largely on Hebrew sources. Furthermore, the Hebrew night prayer quoted 
here was undoubtedly current among the Jewish people, perhaps as a charm or 
piece of popular superstition, some time before it was incorporated in the prayer 
book. It may have found its way into the superstitious lore of the Christians, 
for it is a fact well established that Jews and Christians in Europe borrowed each 
other’s superstitions and popular beliefs. The names of the four guardian angels 
were by Milton’s time well known to Christians. The fact that the Church estab- 
lished the Feast of the Holy Guardian Angels as late as 1670, indicates that our 
Hebrew night prayer, in the Hebrew prayer book since the Middle Ages, may 
have had a strong influence on Christian belief. 

If Milton did not actually know the Hebrew prayer itself, he certainly de- 
rived his knowledge of the four angels indirectly from Hebrew sources, for there 
were at least sixty books on the Cabbala, mainly in Latin, published in Europe 
before the publication of Paradise Lost.19 And finally, Milton may have read, 
perhaps even owned, a copy of the authorized Hebrew prayer book of that time. 
That would not be at all surprising. Under Oliver Cromwell, the Jews, after 
centuries of expulsion, were returning to England. Milton, being interested in 
the study of Hebrew, may have had some contact with a number of Jewish 
scholars or with their books. Unfortunately, we have no evidence of what dis- 
posal was made of Milton’s library, nor do we have a complete list of the books 


Pico de Mirandola, Johannes. Conclusiones Cabalisticae LXXI secundum opinionem 
propriam ex ipsis Hebraeorum sapientum . . . fundamentis Christianam religionem maxime 
confirmantes. Rome 1486. (Included in Opera Omnia, Basel, 1557, 1572, 1601.) 

48Harris F. Fletcher. Milton’s Rabbinical Readings, Urbana, University of Illinois Press, 
1930; Milton’s Semitic Studies, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1926; “Milton and 
Yosippon,” Studies in Philology, XXI (1924), 496-501; “Milton and Rashi,” Journal of 
English and Germanic Philology, XXVII (1928), 300-317. 

Gerhard Scholom, Bibliographia Kabbalistica, Leipzig, 1927; Lear R. C. Yoffie, Creation, 
the Angels, and the Fall of Man in Milton’s Paradise Lost and in the Works of Sir Richard 
Blackmore, doctoral dissertation, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 1942, pp. 428-432. 
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which composed that library. When Milton was in Italy, in the earlier years of 
his life, he bought several boxes of books which he sent back to England. We 
have no record of what books those boxes contained, but that they were con- 
siderable in number we can surmise, for Milton himself tells us in the Second 
Defense, “As soon as I was able, I hired a spacious house in the city for myself 
and my books; where I again with rapture renewed my literary pursuits.” Is it 
not probable that among those books was a Hebrew prayer book containing the 
very “angelic square” which Milton used in Paradise Lost? 

Chaucer’s “night spell” also, I believe, stems indirectly from this Hebrew 
night prayer, or from the Cabalistic influences which produced this prayer. Pro- 
nouncing the charm on “four halves of the house,”’ as Chaucer phrases it, is cer- 
tainly suggestive of the four angels placed in a square, as they are in the Hebrew 
prayer. Exorcism of evil spirits was practiced by certain Jewish sects, like the 
Essenes or Chasidim, from the time of Jesus to that of the Bal Shem Tov, the 
wonder-working Polish rabbi of the last century. The Roman Catholic Church 
did, and does today, sanction the exorcism of evil spirits. Chaucer‘s “night spell” 
is probably a garbled version of an older form of exorcism derived, perhaps, from 
Cabalistic sources. The other variants of the “White Paternoster” referred to 
in this paper seem more explicitly to be adaptations of our Hebrew night prayer. 
The four evangelists supplanted the four archangels in many of these rhymes, and 
the four corners of the bed took the place of the four stations in the square which 
the angels form. Such adaptations are not unusual in folklore borrowings. Many 
similar changes have been made in Christianizing Jewish materials.2® It seems 
clear, therefore, that Chaucer’s “night spell,” as well as the other “White Pater- 
noster” rhymes, as also the four guardian angels in Milton’s Paradise Lost, are 
derived from Jewish Cabalistic sources, and perhaps explicitly, from the Hebrew 
night prayer invoking these angels incorporated in the Authorized Hebrew Prayer 
Book since the Middle Ages. 


Saint Louis, Missouri 


2° Cf. Leah R. C. Yoffie, “Songs of the Twleve Numbers and the Hebrew Chant of Echod 
Mi Yodea,” Journal of American Folklore, LXII, (1949), 382-411. 
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JUGGIN’ PARTY TALES 
By Ruth Ann Musick 


The following tall tales, from the manuscript of Mr. John S. Williams, “Skele- 
tons from a Homespunner’s Closet,” set down in 1929, date back to the early 
part of the nineteenth century. Included in the 231 page manuscript are seventy- 
one pages of tall tales and witch tales. Old Trout, the teller of the tales, was one 
of the great masters in the art of the tall tale — a natural-born liar with a lot of 
tales to his credit. “Old Trout’s Stories,” were, it seems, the top winners of five 
different occasions. 

Mr. John S. Williams, the collector, was a school teacher for over forty years 
in Indiana rural and grade schools. After his retirement he followed an un- 
usually busy career, studying Greek as a hobby, making some translations from 
the Bible, and setting down this manuscript from early memories. 

Juggin’ parties, in which contests were held to see who could tell the biggest 
lie, are a thing of the past. Men still tell tall tales to amuse listeners, but not 
for the purpose of being rewarded the first drink from the “old brown jug” be- 
cause of their lying powers, as was a pastime among certain frontiersmen in 
Indiana. 

It is to be regretted that historically-minded persons did not set down more 
of these tales. It may be, of course, that the contestants of Harrison County, 
Indiana, were particularly adept at this sort of thing, if Mr. Trout, for example, 
may be considered characteristic of these contestants. Two of his best stories 
are continued stories, and as such may be a remote cousin of the modern radio 
serial. 


Otp Trout’s STORIES 


At one time there lived in the Buck Creek hills of Harrison County, Indiana, 
an old pioneer, whose last name was Trout. Nobody seemed to know his first 
name. The generation to which I belong, knew him as “Old Trout” or “Old 
Man Trout”; that is, we knew of him. According to tradition the old fellow 
was a great story teller. “In them days us old settlers used to go in cahoots, 
clogue together, an’ make up a pont-pus (little purse) an’ buy a gallon of whis- 
key,” so I have heard Uncle Sammie Kaufmann say “many an’ many a time.” 
The curious old-time words “cahoots” and “clogue,” the reader must interpret 
to mean join, unite or work together to accomplish their purpose or purposes. 
Both were in current use when I was a boy. “An’nen (then) we’d go off in the 
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woods summ’ers, (somewhere) put the jug down on the ground, sot down in a 
circle ‘round hit an’ see who could tell the biggest lie. An’ the feller who tole 
(told) the biggest lie always got the fust drink outen thatar jug.” Old Man 
Trout, according to legendary lore always got the first drink, because, invariably 
he always told the biggest lie. I shall tell the first story, of the series, in the 
vernacular of the place and time. 

The first thing, after the jug was in position, they did was to draw “sticks” 
to determine who should tell the first story. Short twigs cut from a nearby bush, 
were placed in a hat or coonskin cap, more often, one for euch member of the 
party and all of different length. The tallest man in the crowd, “shook them 
sticks up and helt ’em above our heads.” Then each man, “tip-toin’ drawed one, 
an’ the feller, who got the shortest stick, had to tell the fust story, an’ the others 
follered accordin’ to the length of the stick he drawed.” 

In this particular case “Ole Man Trout” drew the shortest stick. Imagine a 
jug, sitting on the ground, surrounded by a half dozen or more bewhiskered old 
timers, clad in homespun. They called this outing “Goin’ Juggin.’” After fill- 
ing his mouth with a big “chaw of long green terbaccer, whicht he bit offen a 
big twist, he begun.” 


1. THE Quart Story 


“Wall, boys, onct we was out of meat to our house. My old woman sez, sez 
she to me, ‘““We’re clean out o’ fresh meat; better go out an’ kill a deer.” But, 
sir, they wuzn’t a bullet on the place. I had plenty of powder though. 

Wall, I’d tried many a make-shift afore, so I goes out to a young peach tree, 
whicht stood in the yard and pulled a smallish peach, an’ used the seed of hit 
stiddy a bullet. Hit just fit the bore of that ar big bore flint lock gun o’ mine too. 
Arter loadin’ up, I throwed the gun across my shoulder an’ lit out for them seven 
springs on the futher side of Buck Crick. The crick was mighty low an’ I had 
no trouble gittin’ over the ford. While sneakin’ through the bushes, this side 0’ 
them springs, half bent over all to onct I raised up kinder slow like, an’ saw a 
big buck deer standin’ thar, stalk still, a lookin’ right at me. But, when I raised 
my gun to shoot, he whirled an’ lit out runnin’ straight from me. That was jist 
what I wanted the varmint to do, cause that gin me a fair shot, at the back 0’ 
his head. Wall, sir, at the crack o’ the gun thatar big buck turned a complete 
summerset, an’ I naturally thought I had him, sure, so I jerked out my long 
huntin’ knife an’ run up to stick him. But when I got purty close up to him, the 
rascal jumped up an’ ran away an’ left me a standin’ thar a lookin’ jist like a 
fool. In course I was jist awfully disappointed an’ I knowed my old woman 
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would be disappointed, too, also, if I didn’t fotch any fresh meat home. In 
course weuns had a plenty of hams, shoulders, side meat an’ a bar’l o’ pick’led 
pork that hadn’t been teched yit, besides a lot of sassages, souse an’ puddin’, 
but hit wan’t fresh, you know. An’ as I wuz sayin’ I knowed my wife would be 
jist awfully disappointed if I didn’t bring home a hunk of fresh meat, an’ boys, 
when my wife was disappointed, in them days, she was hard to manage, believe 
me. But she ain’t hard to manage now, cause why, she’s dead. Wall, arter 
havin’ to give up the idear of takin’ thatar big buck deer home with me, I re- 
loaded my gun. But, sir, I forgot to put any more peach seeds in my shot-pouch, 
when I left home. Arter fishin’ around in my britches pockets, I found a ten 
penny nail, an’ rammed hit down my gun. While goin’ along through the woods 
north of them seven springs, I seed a fox standin’ agin a big oak tree, an’ thinks 
I to my self, thinks I, foxes is mighty dry meat, but here goes. I blazed away at 
that ar fox, but the nail didn’t shoot true, so, stiddy killin’ the fox I jist nailed 
his tail to the tree. When I seed what I’d done, I had a good laugh about hit, all 
to myself. 

Arter I’d had my laugh, I walked up to the fox, kinder slow like, so as not 
to scare him. But when I got in about five steps of him, he begun to bark, an’ 
rear an’ pitch, like everything. An’ all to onct, I heerd sompthin’ snap, an’ dern 
me if thatar fetch taked fox didn’t jump right outen his hide an’ go racin’ off 
through the woods. I never wuz so dumfounded in all my life. I’d seen lots of 
sights in my life but nothin’ like that afore. Wall, I got the foxes (fox’s) hide 
any how, whicht was wuth twenty cents, the price of a gallon o’ good co’n (corn) 
whisky. The nail wuz all bent up so, I couldn’t git hit down the gun any more, 
an’ havin’ nothin’ else to load up on but powder, I decided to go home an’ take 
a cussin’ from my ole woman. Walkin’ along through the woods in the tirection 
of home, I scart up a rabbit, whicht lost no time gittin’ in a holler tree standin’ 
clost. Wall, sir, I seed my salvation right then an’ thar. In course, in general 
rabbits is mighty dry eatin’, but a rabbit pot pie goes rale (real) well, when you 
hain’t go no other kind of fresh meat. With this in mind I cut a switch from a 
bush an’ twisted the rabbit outen thatar holler tree. But when I got my hands 
on him, derned if he didn’t bite me on the little finger of my near (left) hand. 
This was sumpthin’ I’d never heard of, cause in all my experience with men an’ 
animals I’d never heerd of a rabbit bitin’ any body. But, sir, thatar rabbit bitin’ 
me was the work of kind Providence as you'll soon see. When he bit me, in 
course, hit made me mad, an’ I whirled him around my head a time or two, an’ 
slammed him down on the ground with all my might, intendin’ to kill him, in 
course, whicht hit did, but that wan’t all nor half neither. Cause he lit right 
among a big bunch of quails, an’ dern me if I didn’t kill forty-five of ’em, as well 
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as the rabbit too, also. Now jist as I was sayin’ boys, this was the work of 
Providence, cause Providence knowed if I went home with nothin’ but a rabbit, 
I'd ketch hell from my old woman. Now to prove this pint, when I go home, I 
fust showed my old woman the rabbit, and you should a’ seen her face begin to 
cloud up. But, sir, when I begun to haul themar forty-five plump quails outen 
my pockets an’ throwed ’em down at her feet, she looked jist like she had a 
angel face on her.” 

According to legendary lore the above story won the first drink, ‘“‘outen thatar 
jug.” But “hit wan’t nothin’ cause Ole Man Trout won the first drink every 
time, cause he could out-lie all of us.” 

“Another time when we went juggin’ Ole Man Trout told this’n’”, according 
to my informant, Uncle Sammie Kaufmann. 


2. THE PEACH-TREE STORY 


“Wall, boys, about three years arter I shot that big buck in the back o’ the 
head with a peach seed, I tole you about onct, I was huntin’ in the neighborhood 
o’ them seven springs again. I was beyan an’ to the north-east of ’em, walkin’ 
along a hillside, whicht wasn’t so steep as most o’ them Buck Crick hill-sides is. 
When all to onct I seed a jeach tree standin’ down on the hill-side about a 
hunert yards from me, an’ what was more, hit wuz loaded down with ripe peaches, 
Wall, Sir, I allus did like good ripe peaches, so I hustled down to thatar tree, sot 
my gun down a leanen again another tree, an’ clum up the peach tree. At first I 
hardly noticed the taste (flavor) o’ them peaches, ’cause I chawed an’ swallered 
too fast I reckon. But arter I’d et (ate) about a half peck o’ ’em, I begun to 
take notice o’ how they tasted. And, sir, they tasted jist like young deer meat. 
That wuz ruther dumb-foundin’ to me, cause in all my life, I’d never yit tasted 
peaches that tasted that-a-way. Wall, arter I’d filled my stomik an’ was a 
loadin’ my pockets to take home to the old woman an’ children, that ar tree be- 
gun to act kinder queer, like. Fust, hit give a little shake, then hit moved gently 
fust this-a-way an’ that-a-way, an’ ’nen (then) hit riz right up in the air an 
started runnin’ off through the woods, takin’ me with hit. Wall, sir, at fust, I 
thought all the tarnation witches in all creation had taken me in hand, an’ was 
carryin’ me away to their happy huntin’ grouns. But while sailin’ along through 
the woods, feelin’ kinder dizzy like, I managed to take a squint at the ground, 
an’ sir, I seed a big buck deer right under me, a runnin’ like all possessed, an’ 
what was more surprisin’, thatar peach tree wus a-growin’ right outen the top 0’ 
his head. I don’t know what mought (might) a happened, if hit hadn’t a been 
for some low hangin’ limbs, the buck run under. When the tree struck them 
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limbs, I heerd sompthin’ crack, an’ next thing I knowed me an’ the peach tree 
wus a sprawlin’ on the ground. In course I was stunned, a leetle, kinder like, 
but soon kem too. I just riz up feelin’ kinder dizzy, an’ looked around. Wall, 
sir, thar on the ground not mor’n ten feet away laid the finest buck deer I’d ever 
seed. He was stone dead, with the hull top o’ his head tore off. Wall, this wuz 
a hexperience I’d never met up with afore. So, I takes a fresh chaw of long green 
an’ sot down to figger hit out. Wall, hit wuz this-a-way. Jist about three years 
afore I had shot a peach seed into the back o’ this same buck’s head, whicht 
turned him a summerset but didn’t kill him. In course the warmpth from his 
head made the seed sprout an’ finally grow into a tree. But the shot killed the 
buck arter all, if hit did take three years to do it. Cause when he run under 
them low hangin’ limbs they uprooted the tree, tearin’ the hull top o’ his head 
off. Wall, sir, arter figgerin’ hit all out I fell to an’ skinned the big buck, an’ 
quartered him, hangin’ the hide an’ two quarters up on some limbs outen the reach 
o’ the wolves. Then I waddled home with the other two quarters, an’ to git help. 
Arter hangin’ the fresh meat up in the smoke house, me, the ole woman, an’ 
children, we had only ten then, gathered up all the baskets an’ ole sacks we could 
find, an’ lit out to bring in the hide an’ them other two quarters, also them 
peaches. The ground over a strip about two hunert yards long wuz covered with 
peaches, whicht had been shuck off, while the buck wuz runnin’, an’ the ground 
all round whar the tree fell wuz covered with ’em too, also; besides a lot of ’em 
wuz still hangin’ on the tree. Wall, as to them peaches, we got, all together about 
fourteen bushels. But we had to make two trips to bring ’em all in. An, sir, they 
all tasted like young deer meat, whicht showed that thatar buck wuz ruther 
young. An’, most surprizin’ of all, thatar buck’s meat had a fine peach taste to 
hit, too. Hit all sounds kinder funny boys, but hit’s the gospil truth an’ I’m 
willin’ to swear to hit.” And, he did, and won the first drink “outen thatar jug” 
as usual. 


3. BrEaR GREASE STORY 


Onct w’en we’uns wuz outen bar’s grease, I tuck my big bore gun, an’ went 
bar huntin’. Hit wuz in the fall o’ the year w’en bars is good an’ fat. I crossed 
the ford this side o’ them seven springs, an’ went straight east leavin’ ’em to the 
north o’ me. Arter I’d gone to the north o’ me and arter I’d gone about a mile, I 
spied a whoppin’ big black bar, a-rootin’ in the leaves, on the south side o’ a sink 
‘ole, jist lak a ’og. In course you all know that bars root bugs an’ grubs an’ 
things out from under the leaves an’ eats ’em same as ’ogs. Wall, sir, I raised 
my gun an’ let ’im have hit right behint the left fore shoulder, an’ in course he fell 
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over dead, ’cause they wa’n’t any thing else for im to do. W’em I seed I’d kilt 
im I run up an’ stuck ’im. ’Nen I stood a-watchin’ ov ’im till all the blood run 
out. Nen I turned my heels in his tirection an’ run ’ome to git my ole Fanny 
mar’ to drag ’im in with. But, sir, wen I got back I noticed that thar wuz a 
right smart pond down in thatar sink ’ole with a gang o’ wild ducks a-swimin’ 
’round on hit. This made me think o’ witches, ‘cause they want no pond thar 
wen I kilt the bar. Next thing I noticed wuz, that thatar bar wuzn’t half so big 
lookin’ as he wuz afore I left ’im, an’ again’ I noticed that themar wild ducks wuz 
tamer than they ort to been. Wall, sir, hit wuz ruther dumbfoundin’ till I sot down 
on a log an’ figgered hit all out. Now hit’s as plain as daylight. You see hit wuz 
this-a-way: thatar bar wuz just awful fat, an’ enough of good bar’s grease run 
outen the bullet ’ole to make a pond down in the sink ’ole. An’ in course themar 
wild ducks mistookin’ hit for water an’ lit right in it. But sir that bar’s grease 
gommed up their feathers so they couldn’t fly an’ that’s why they wuz so tame. 
Wail, sir w’en the hull thing dawned on my mind, I laughed jist lak a fool. But 
finally I got up feelin’ ruther weak from laughin’ so much an’ hitched ole Fanny 
to the bar an’ drug ’im ’ome. Nen I skinned the bar an’ stretched his hide by 
pinnin’ hit to the ground with wooden pegs, nen I cut up the meat an’ hung hit 
up in the smoke ’ouse, ’cause bar meat is jist awful good eatin’ you know, nen I 
tole my ole woman an’ childern about them ar wild ducks, a-swimmin’ ’round on 
thatar pond o’ bears grease. An’ nen we all hurried out thar, to ketch ’em, ’cause 
as I wuz tellin’ you they couldn’t fly. Wall, sir, I waded in an’ ketched ’em all, 
rung their necks, and’ throwed ’em on shore an’ thar was jist thirty-two ov ’em. 
Arter we got ’ome with the ducks, the ole woman an’ children fell to pickin’ ’em 
an’ I put a barl on my sled, hitched ole Fanny to hit, went out an’ foch in a barl 
o’ bar’s grease. You, see I wuz afeerd hit might all soak away if I didn’t hurry 
up. But shucks, hit didn’t. W’y thar wuz bar’s grease thar, in plenty, for 
mor’n ten years, an’ us an’ the neighbors a usin’ on hit all the time, too. Wall, we 
got enough feathers ofen them ducks to make two feather beds, besides the meat, 
whicht we pickled down in brine, an’ they lasted till way towards spring. In 
course we et the bar meat fust, ‘cause hit’s better w’en fresh. On’ now gentlemen, 
all them neighbors what knows this story to be true is dead, but I’ll swear to hit 
myself if you ax (ask) me to.” 

Whether they “swore” the old gentleman, or not, I do not know. But accord- 
ing to my informant, Uncle Sammie Kaufmann, “he got the fust swig outen the 


jug.” 
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4. ANOTHER PRIZE STORY 


Wall, boys as hit’s my time I'll try not to disappint you. Onct my ole woman 
axed me to go down to the crick (Buck Creek) an’ kotch a mess o’ fish. Wall, 
fust an’ fomost, I went out behint the smoke house an’ dug a can of bait an’ nen 
I got out my fishin’ canooterments an’ lit out for the crick. I crossed the ford an’ 
went up the crick on tother side, cause hit wuz the best fishin’ place. But, sir, 
the fish wouldn’t bite, for some reason, an’ I soon got tired o’ fishin’. So, I cut 
me a forked stick an’ sot my pole out, picked up my gun which I had toted along 
with me, an’ went back in them big woods beyont them Seven Springs. Wall, I 
soon seed a squirrel a-sittin’ on a limb lookin’ like he wuz asleep. Wall, I took 
aim an’ pulled the trigger, an’ at the crack o’ the gun, the head and fore legs o’ 
thatar squirrel flew in one tirection, an’ the tail an’ hint legs in another. You see 
I taken my big bore gun with me, an’ hit carried sich a big ball, that hit just 
naturally knocked thatar squirrel in two pieces. But I didn’t pick up the pieces, 
cause I never did like to carry a squirrel home that-a-way. So, I loaded up my 
gun an’ went off, leavin’ them two pieces of squirrel meat for the buzzards to 
eat. Arter I’d gone about forty yards, I seed another squirrel a hangin’ to the 
side o’ a big hickry (hickory) tree, an’ profitin’ by experience, I raised my gun 
an’ aimed right between the squirrel an’ the body of the tree. An’, sir, at the 
crack o’ the gun this time thatar squirrel bounced out about four or five feet 
from the body o’ the tree an’ fell kerplunk stone dead, but the bullet never 
teched ’im. You see the bullet jist grazed the bark o’ the tree, an’ the jar killed 
the squirrel, without even breakin’ his hide. I chuckled to myself when I picked 
up the squirrel to think how smart I wuz: Wall, sir, I kept on a shootin’ till I’d 
killed nine squirrels, without the mark of a bullet on any of ’em. An, jist as I 
made up my mind to go home, I heerd a allmighty roarin’. Buck Crick wuz rizin’ 
to beat cats an dogs a fightin’. I knowed, ’cause I’d lived on thatar crick long 
enough to know jist what that roarin’ sound meant. Hit kinder hornswoggled 
me though, ’cause they hadn’t been no rain in these parts for more’n a week, but 
in course hit could rain above whicht hit had done. When I go down to the 
crick, my fishin’ pole, bait can, an’ all, had washed away an’ you bet I wuz 
hoppin’ mad. Why thatar wuz a cane fishin’ pole an’ not one of these here com- 
mon kind at all. Besides I’d walked all the way to Louisville, thirty miles away, 
to git it, an’ carried hit all the way back home on my shoulder. Hit cost me two 
bits (25c) besides, also. But my greatest worry, for the time bein’ wuz how to 
git across the swollen crick. Fust an’ fo’most I sot down to think things over, as 
I always (do) when I feels lak I’m up against sompthin’ serious. 

Wall, sir, while I wuz a puzzlin’ over what to do about gittin’ across the creck, 
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I spied a walnut log about ten feet long lyin’ on the ground clost to the edge o’ 
the water. Some feller had cut hit for fence rails, but hadn’t split hit up yit. In 
course, then an’ thar I seed my salvation. But while I wuz rollin’ thatar log down 
to the crick, I thought o’ sompthin’ that made me laugh like a fool. An’ now 
I'll let you know what I thought ov, whicht made me laugh, by tellin’ you jist 
what I done. W’en I got the log in the water, I tuck off my britches an’ tied the 
feet end ov ’em together, an’ nen I tied ’em to one end o’ the log, usin’ the gal- 
lusses for strings. Nen I put my game bag, whicht had them nine squirrels in hit, 
over my shoulder, shunt shout pouch fashion; got my gun, pushed the log furder 
into the water, got astraddle ov hit an’ paddled across usin’ my feet for oars. I 
floated down stream about two hunnert yards, afore findin’ a safe place to land. 
An’ w’en I zamined my britches I found eighteen big fish in the legs ov ’em an’ 
they wuz fine ones too — all bass an’ goggle eyes. The idear of catchin’ a mess 
o’ fish in my britches that-a-way, wuz the funny thing, I thought ov, an’ whicht 
made me laugh like a fool, as I wuz jist tellin’ you.” 

“An’ now, boys, I don’t know what you all think about hit, but as for me, I 
think hit wuz a purty good day’s work. Eighteen fine britches cotch bass an’ goggle 
eyes, an’ nine squirrels, besides leavin’ one in two pieces out in them woods for 
the buzzards to eat.” 

And this story won the “fust drink,” also. 


5. Frve-Wi1tTH-ONE-Hook Story 


“The last time us folks went juggin’, if you all haint disremembered hit, I 
tol you about losin’ my new cane fishin’ pole line an’ all. Wall, Sir, I grieved a 
whole lot over thatar loss. But one day, about two weeks arterwards, I tuck my 
little squirrel gun an’ sauntered down the crick lookin’ for squirrels. An’, sir, I 
had the good luck to find my fishin’ pole whicht had been cotch in a little eddy 
on tother side o’ the crick. In course, I put down my gun, an’ waded across to 
git it, a chucklin’ to myself like. But w’en I tuck holt ov hit I seed thar was 
sumpthin’ on the hook. So, I begun to draw ’im in kinder gentle like. Nen the 
line begun to run back an’ forth through the water makin’ a singin’ noise. An’ 
in course I knowed I had hooked a big one. 

An’ in course, I knowed, agin’, that I’d haf to be mighty ceerful or I’d never 
land ’im. So, I let ‘im play ’round till he wore ’imself out afore I tried hit. Well, 
sar, w’en I finally got ’im out he wure the biggest yaller cat I’d ever seed, up to 
that time. He weighed jist thirty-two pounds, accordin’ to them scales o’ mine, 
an’ if they aint right I’ve cheated many a man, or myself, ’cause I allus weigh 
everything I sells on em. But I couldn’t git the hook outen his mouth while he 
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wuz alive ’cause he would ’av bit my fingers off. So, I carried ’im ’ome with the 
hook in ’is mouth, or ruther in ’is bely. But I fixed ’im by knockin’ ’im in the 
head with my shoe hammer. Arter I’d killed ’im I tuck my han’ saw an’ sawed 
‘is head off. I hung ’is head agin the smoke house ’cause I knowed none o’ my 
neighbors would believe I’d cotch sich a big fish lessen they could see ’is head. 
Nen I went back an’ gutted thatar big fish an’ I found another catfish in his 
stémac an’ hit wuz sixteen inches long an’ weighed nine pounds, acording to them 
same scales. But you see, whicht I forgot to tell you, the big one wuz twenty- 
seven inches long. But I couldn’t git the hook outen thatar second fish, an’ in 
consequence I had to open ’im up. An’, sir, I found another catfish in ’is stémac 
an’ hit wuz ‘leven inches long an’ weighed two pounds, by them same scales. But 
I couldn’t git the hook outen ’is mouth an’ had to gut ’im. An’, sir, inside ov ’im 
I found the purtiest leetle bass, six inches long, an’ by them same scales, hit 
weighed nine ounces. But, sir, I couldn’t git the hook outen the bassas mouth, 
an’ so, I had to open ’im up. An’, sir, inside the bass I found a rock sunfish, three 
inches long, an’ hit, accordin’ to them same scales, weighed three ounces. An’ the 
hook wuz in the leetle fishes mouth. An’ as they hadn’t been in each other’s 
stdmacs long enough to hurt nothin’ they wuz all good eatin’ too, so, I had what 
‘mounted to a fish sixty-three inches in length, weighin’ fourty-three pounds an’ 
twelve ounces. Wall, sir, the hull (whole) transaction puzzled me a ’hole lot 
till arter I sot down an’ figgered hit all out. It was this-a-way: the leetle rock 
sunfish swallered the hook fust. Nen ‘long comes the bass an’ swallers hit, nen 
the third catfish swallers the bass, nen the second catfish swallers ’im; nen ‘long 
comes the big feller an’ swallers the hull capoodle of ’em. An’ this is the gospil 
truth an’ I’ll swear to hit.” “This’n wuz a whopper” according to Uncle Sammie 
Kaufmann, “an Old Trout got the fust drink as usual.”—John S. Williams, VI. 
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